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much admiration. "Oh! I must write to him now for this pleasure, this delight, this splendour of happiness which I have been enjoying/* he said in a note to the poet, who declared that this tribute gave him "more pleasure than all the journals and monthlies and quarterlies which have come across me, not so much for your being the Great Novelist, I hope, as from your being my very good friend/*
When Tennyson's Grandmother appeared in Once a Week, Thackeray was greatly struck by it. "I wish I could have got that poem for my Cornhill," he said to Mr. Locker-Lampson; "I would have paid fifty pounds for it; but I would have given five hundred pounds to have been able to write it." But Tennyson did not approve of a man of Thackeray's genius undertaking editorial work. "I am sorry," the great poet wrote, "that you have engaged, for any quantity of money, to let your brains be sucked periodically by Smith, Elder & Co.; not that I don't like Smith, who seems, from the very little I have seen of him, liberal and kindly, but that so great an artist as you should go to work after this fashion."
This profound admiration of Thackeray has always been a tradition in the late Poet Laureate's family. Not long ago, the present Lord Tennyson remarked to a friend, "he always regarded Thackeray as the head of English literature of the Victorian Era.''
This was one of Thackeray's most delightful friendships, and many charming interchanges of regard and affection passed between the poet and the novelist. "You don't know how pleased the girls were at Kensington t'other day," Thackeray wrote to him in 1859, "to hear you quote their father's little verses; and he,